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But Look, the Morn 


MACKINLAY KANTOR 


Boyhood memories of life in a small Iowa town. 


The Strumpet Wind 
GORDON MERRICK 


An unusually haunting novel in which a likable American Intelligence officer 
is ruined by the peculiar circumstances of his assignment. 


Tempestuous Petticoat, the Story of an Invincible Edwardian 
CLARE VERONICA HOPE LEIGHTON 


A portrait of the author’s mother, a highly successful novelist, whose own life 


was as extravagant and melodramatic as her stories. 


Gentleman’s Agreement 
LAURA Z. HOBSON 


A writer learns about anti-Semitism firsthand by posing as a Jew while he 
gathers material for magazine articles. 


Two on a Continent 
LILI FOLDES 


The wife of a concert pianist tells a charming and unsophisticated story 
of their discovery of America. 


Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star 


ROBERT NATHAN 


The gently humorous story of Mr. Whittle’s efforts to make others aware 
of the destructive power of the atomic bomb. 
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BENEDICT FREEDMAN AND NANCY FREEDMAN 


The love story of a young Irish-American girl and a Canadian Mountie. 
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What Can I Do about Survival in 
an Atomic Age? 


MERSON GREENAWAY AND HIs STAFF at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore found their own answer. They organ- 
ized a series of public lectures on atomic problems. They 

enlisted local support from colleges, scientists, advertisers, printers, 
et cetera. Together they produced a magnificently vivid and inform- 
ing exhibit of “Atomic Facts Versus Popular Illusions.” . For their 
opening lecture—on a mild and sunny Sunday afternoon—the library’s 
big auditorium was overflowing in all directions—more than 3400 
citizens, some even packed in between the book corridors. It was the 
most exciting and encouraging community event I have seen anywhere 
in the United States since Hiroshima—in the past ten years, for that 
matter. 

Baltimore’s answer is still unfolding. Ripples from the Enoch Pratt’s 
pebble are rolling wider and wider. In the form of that “homemade” 
atomic energy exhibit (and maybe in others) they will even reach our 
Pacific Coast. This may well be one of the most important contribu- 
tions to American education for survival. And one of its aspects which 
cheers me mightily is this: Baltimore’s answer to a crying nationwide 
need was born in a public library. It originated in the civic responsi- 
bility, vision, and initiative of a few library executives and staff mem- 
bers. Mr. Greenaway and his associates not only realized that books 
mean Light. They transformed Books plus Light into Community 
Action for Human Safety. If our country and civilization are to be 
saved, what could be more appropriate or more democratically apt than 
that our public libraries should lead the way? 

Survival knows no politics. To unite for survival is the greatest 
nonpartisan urgency of our times.. Unless we understand the nature 
of the menace of atomic energy devoted to destruction, we cannot hope 
to defeat its threatened doom. The librarians and libraries of America 
can be, and should be, the Paul Reveres of 1947. The Enoch’ Pratt 
Free Library has blazed a trail toward hope. It has demonstrated what 
any group of responsible citizens, in any community, can contribute in 
the form of positive and intelligent action. 

LELanp STOWE 
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| Notes from the Corner Office 


| HIS LETTER to A.L.A. members is preservation of peace and the promotion of 
concerned, not with accomplish- the public welfare. (2) The people of the 
ments, but with hopes and plans. U.S. and the world have it in their power 
Scores of people share the hopes and have —as never before—to decide how much 
participated in the planning, but they can- management and control, and what kind, 
not be held responsible for the following. are desirable and necessary. (3) People 
| For some years we have been saying, in should have informed opinions before they 
Council policy statements and otherwise, speak their minds. (4) The library, as a 


| that libraries should make it difficult for public institution for public enlightenment, i 
people of the community (city, county, can and should do something about it. 
| university, or school) to remain ignorant The Baltimore program included Sunday 
about matters of great social importance, afternoon talks by distinguished scientists 4 
| that librarians should know what subjects and other speakers, such as Leland Stowe 
are important as well as what books are and Norman Cousins; film showings; dis- ; 
good, that librarians must never tell people cussion meetings; purchase of generous sup- : 
what to think but that they must assume plies of books and pamphlets; the “alert- § 
some responsibility for what the people of ing” of the staff; a large and magnificent 
| their communities read and think about. pictorial exhibit; displays of books and pam- 


This has been said over and over again, phlets; radio and newspaper publicity; car 
officially by the A.L.A. and personally by and bus cards; leaflets, reading lists, and 
| individual librarians. But we have not posters; cooperation of many local organiza- ; 
| done too much about it. tions; elaborate plans for follow-up. Spe- 
I believe that the philosophy is sound. cial contributions of money and services 
I think it may be the most important addi- covered most of the cost. 
tion yet made to the library philosophy The A.L.A., with much help from Balti- } 
enunciated by Melvil Dewey and his con- more and other librarians, scientists, and 
temporaries. (I shall not be surprised if social scientists, has prepared a plan to help 
somebody points out that Dewey thought of other librarians do the same kind of thing. 
this, too!) And I wish more librarians Whether we get funds for our project or 
would prove by action that they really be- not it is hoped that many libraries will fol- 
lieve in it. low Baltimore’s lead. 
It would be possible to cite a considerable We need action as well as information, 
| number of programs recently put on by education, and talk. How can any library 
individual libraries which are exemplifica- program lead to action without telling peo- 
tions of this philosophy. But space limita- ple what to think? The A.L.A. suggestion 
tions compel me to speak of only one. is that the library, in putting on such a 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- program, invite the cooperation of many’ 
more has been conducting a program on_ local organizations which have action pro- 
atomic energy which was bold, ambitious, grams. The library’s job is to inform, edu- 
and effective. It was based on four facts, cate, and stimulate to action, but it is the 
or, if you like, assumptions: (1) Intelligent job of the individual organization to de- 
management of atomic energy is vital to the cide what action it will take. 
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We believe—several persons agree but I 
am speaking here only for myself—I be- 
lieve that, if libraries will carry on such pro- 
grams on atomic energy successfully, they 
will have begun to make the new philoso- 
phy real. Thereafter they should be able 
to do the same sort of thing for many other 


important issues. 


Educational Materials Center 


HORTLY after World War II, two 
Naval officers who had been involved 
in the use of films proposed a grant of 
nearly half a million dollars to encourage 
‘They 


had been convinced by their experience and 


and assist libraries to circulate films. 


observation that only through “book” li- 
braries could films be made available as 
readily and as widely as they should be. 
In the autumn of 1946 one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on informational films 
proposed a foundation grant to the A.L.A. 
for similar purposes. His argument was 
that the bottleneck which now prevents 
increased use of films is local distribution, 
that the public library is the answer. 

Still more recently, Aubry Lee Graham, 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Paul Howard, and 
I have participated in the meetings of the 
Film Council of America. That council, 
of which the A.L.A. is a charter member, is 
now being reorganized and is to have a very 
ambitious program. It is to stimulate pro- 
duction and to promote and facilitate maxi- 
mum use of audio-visual materials for the 
enlightenment of the American people. In 
those meetings we found a most encourag- 
ing belief and faith that the library, more 
than any other agency, will help the council 
to achieve its goals. Encouraging, flatter- 
ing, and more than a little disconcerting 
when we realize how few libraries in the 


United States—there are more in Canada— 





have accepted the responsibility which film 


people assume is desirable and inevitable. 


That libraries have this responsibility is 


also the A.L.A.’s official position, for the 
A.L.A. Council, 1946, voted to “encour- 
age the extension and improvement of film 
service through the libraries of the United 
States and Canada” and endorsed the film 
program of the Library of Congress. In De- 
cember the Council voted “to continue and 
strengthen” that encouragement. 


If funds 


are obtained the A.L.A. can give more help 


Here again we have a project. 


to the many librarians who would like to 
get started. My hope is that, whether we 
get the extra funds or not, some hundreds 
of libraries will make a beginning. Even 
if the library serves only as an information 
agency about films and as a procurement 
office when films are desired, it will in 
some measure be announcing to the com- 
munity that the library considers films a 
necessary part of its informational and edu- 
cational equipment. It will pre-empt the 
field and can then improve and expand as 
conditions justify and as budgets permit. 

Other projects are in the works, having 
to do with: 

Continuation of the International Relations 
Office 

A program to help libraries increase under- 
standing of international problems 

The international interchange of librarians 

Purchase of books to meet specific requests 
from libraries in war areas 

Study of education for librarianship 

Institutes on personnel administration for 
librarians of small libraries 

Specialized library service to business 

Specialized library service to labor 

A great national publicity program for 
libraries. 

I could not conclude even a short letter 
on hopes and plans without mention of 
the Public Library Service Demonstration 
Bill. In spite of an economy-minded Con- 
gress, our hopes for enactment are high, 
largely because of the remarkably fine work 
which is being done by librarians and 
friends in the forty-eight states. 

Cart H. Miram, Executive Secretary 
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Miss Timmerman Read This Paper Before 
the Chicago Library Club on February 13 


Stalt Shortages and Salaries 


Haze B. TIMMERMAN 


PPORTUNITIES in library service have 
never been greater than at the pres- 
ent time for the individual librarian 

with professional education in library sci- 
ence who is young, personable, venturesome, 
able, and relatively inexperienced. Any 
librarian with these requisites can select 
from hundreds of openings and can practi- 
cally write his own ticket, including the 
naming of his salary. Such a situation, 
viewed at first glance, seems almost ideal. 
It is far from ideal when the reasons for 
this condition are carefully weighed. 

The shortage of librarians has grown 
even more serious than during the war 
years. Young men and women of the 
caliber needed for library work did not 
prepare for it in adequate numbers during 
the war. Although enrolments in library 
schools are higher than in war years, the 
number does not equal that of prewar 
registrations. “The shortage is not confined 
to the professional staffs; it is as acute in 
the nonprofessional services. Many posi- 
tions have been vacant for considerable 
periods. Other vacancies have been filled 
by persons whose abilities, potentialities, 


—_—_—— 
————————  —— ———————————————————  — ————————— 


(Miss Timmerman, a native of New York, is 
a graduate of Simmons College and of Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science. Her library experience 
includes positions as branch children’s librarian in the 
New York Public Library, Omaha Public Library and 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library; and in charge of 
the A.L.A. Personnel Division, 1924 to 1945, and now 
chief of the Office of Personnel Administration. 


————————_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_—_=—_—_—___ 
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aptitudes, and educational backgrounds are 
below the level required for minimum per- 
formance.’ In appointing unqualified per- 
sonnel, library administrators have too often 
neglected to safeguard the best interests of 
the library by specifying that these appoint- 
ments are made on a temporary basis. 

In order to keep the library running, it 
has been necessary at times to combine posi- 
tions, with the result that staff members 
have been required to step up their outputs 
far beyond the point at which it is possible 
to perform duties satisfactorily. Unless 
some drastic steps are taken to remedy the 
situation, the shortage will continue in- 
definitely and will affect not only recruit- 
ment for regular positions but will greatly 
retard the extension of library services in 
fields and to areas not now served. 

One of the major reasons for the short- 
age is that likely library recruits are going 
into other fields of endeavor which offer 
better inducements in terms of § salaries, 
bonuses, overtime pay, working conditions, 
and welfare provisions. ‘The various points 
of the personnel program of other fields 
are known to the employees and are told 
to recruits. Every effort is made to fa- 
miliarize the worker with what is planned 
for his development and welfare. A similar 
situation does not exist in libraries. In 
most libraries—except in a few very large 
ones—the staff and recruits are uninformed, 
not because of the desire for secrecy, but 
because there is no planned program for 


ran 
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personnel administration. 

The Board on Personnel Administration 
of the 
of the opinion that shortages will continue 


American Library Association is 


until adequate and comprehensive personnel 


programs are developed in libraries. Such 
programs are needed in all libraries. Even 


the small library with a staff of less than 
five will gain by having its personnel poli- 
cies and procedures established and known. 

In order to assist libraries in developing 
their personnel policies, the Board on Per- 
1940 a 
pamphlet prepared by one of its subcom- 
mittees which sets forth the major features 
of a personnel program. 
This is called Oraanization and Personnel 
Procedure of the —— Library: A Suggested 
Plan. 


to libraries in developing their own per- 


sonnel Administration issued in 


comprehensive 


In order to be of further assistance 


sonnel policies, the board will sponsor a 
series of institutes and clinics which will 
give in-service training in personnel ad- 
ministration. These will begin with the 
San Francisco Conference. Principles and 
methods of recruitment, selection, place- 
ment, and promotion will be discussed. 
The basic tool of personnel administration 
—the position classification plan—will be 
Salary scheduling 
will 


given proper attention. 


and salary administration also be 


studied in considerable detail. 


Take Positive Stand 


i— A.L.A. Board on Personnel Admin- 
"Neale believes libraries must take a 
positive stand on salaries. No longer can 
the trustees, the administration, and the 
staff assume passive attitudes toward the 
compensation of library employees. Salaries 
in libraries have been and still are notori- 
ously poor. They do not compare favorably 


with salaries paid to the other public em- 


ployees or to the teaching and other pro- 
fessions for positions having duties, respon- 
sibilities, and educational requirements of 
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Although the 
helped raise 
beginning salaries, the compensation for 
positions of higher levels has not increased 


similar or equal weight. 


shortage of librarians has 


in proportion. 


Joint Cooperation 


4E Boarp on Personnel Administration 
Tis anxious to improve library salaries 
throughout the country but it cannot do 
this alone. The board can furnish sample 
plans and tools, it can give general advice 
to individual libraries, and it can furnish 
some comparative material for libraries of 
But the individual 


library must make its own classification and 


similar size and type. 


pay plan to fit its own specific situation. 

The board has prepared three items 
which will assist libraries in developing 
their own salary schedules: 

1. Classification plans for various sizes of 
public, college, and university libraries 

2. Minimum salary schedules for the vari- 
ous Classes of positions recognized in these 
public and college library classification plans 

3. A salary policy statement. 


The board suggests that, in developing 
its compensation plan based on its classifi- 
cation plan, the individual library appoint 
a committee, representing the trustees, the 
administration, and the staff, to study the 
situation and make recommendations. In 
most instances joint cooperation of the 
trustees, administration, and staff is neces- 
sary to obtain the best results. ‘This com- 
mittee should begin by giving itself some 
in-service training, or you may prefer to 
call it adult education, in the principles 
of position classification and salary deter- 
mination. This step cannot be omitted, as 
it will be impossible to work together as 
a committee until there is a common basis 
of understanding. If the library does not 
have a position classification plan, one must 
be prepared before an equitable salary 
schedule can be made. A just salary sched- 
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ule cannot be set up on any other founda- 
tion. It is advisable to employ personnel 
specialists to make the classification and 
salary survey and to draw up the classifica- 
tion and pay plan. ‘The committee in this 
instance acts in an advisory capacity to the 
personnel specialists and to the trustees, 
administration, and staff. If funds are not 
available, the committee can undertake the 
work itself. It must be borne in mind that 
this will involve considerable time, energy, 
study, and work. ‘There is no short cut 
which can be used satisfactorily. 

In the November 1946 4.L.A. Bulletin 
is an article sponsored by the Board on 
Personnel Administration, entitled “A 
Case Study in Self Job Analysis,” which 
explains how the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary went about making its own classifica- 
tion and pay plan. 


Classification and Pay Plan 


OSITION CLASSIFICATION is the group- 
ys into classes on the basis of duties 
and responsibilities of the various positions 
of a given institution, Classification must 
be based on those characteristics which 
render positions similar or dissimilar from 
the standpoint of recruitment, entrance 
qualifications, testing, and salary admin- 
istration. It is only after the position 
classification plan is made that the com- 
pensation plan can be developed on a fair 
and just basis. It is wise to draw up the 
compensation plan in two sections. The 
first part should be the basic salary sched- 
ules for the various classes of positions. 
These schedules are prepared on the basis 
of what is considered proper compensation 
under normal conditions for a_ position 
which has duties ard responsibilities of a 
particular weight and which requires cer- 
tain educational background, aptitudes, and 


abilities for satisfactory performance. For 
such a position the salary schedule would 
contain the minimum or entrance salary, 


several steps or increments which are given 
for growth on the job, and the maximum 
salary the job is worth under normal 
conditions. The second section of the 
compensation plan is the cost-of-living ad- 
justment plan which is set up in addition 
to the minimum basic salary schedules. No 
compensation plan is entirely just which 
considers actual salaries only. ‘The real 
salary or purchasing power salary must be 
considered. Cost-of-living adjustment plans 
are regulated usually at three or six months’ 
intervals in line with the rise and fall 
in the cost of living in the community. 
Such plans are in force in many places, 
in Milwaukee and St. Paul, for example. 
Industry has recognized the wisdom of 
such an adjustment plan, as witnessed by 
the recent contract of the Sinclair Oil 
Company. 


Basic Salary Schedules 
seen A.L.A. Board on Personnel Ad- 


ministration, in developing the Salary 
Policy Statement and revised minimum 
salary schedules for classification and pay 
plans, both of which were adopted by the 
A.L.A. Council in June 1946, prepared 
what it believes are basic minimum salary 
schedules for the various levels of library 
positions in libraries which are rendering 
minimum service to their communities. 
The board agrees with the A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee that libraries giving 
average or better-than-average service will 
exceed the minimum standards set up for 
libraries, including these minimum salary 
schedules. For beginning professional posi- 
tions $2100 is established as the minimum 
annual entrance or base salary; for begin- 
ning subprofessional positions, $1620; and 
for beginning clerical positions, $1350. 
This is $1.00, $.77, and $.65 per hour 
respectively when figured in terms of a 
forty-hour work-week and a fifty-two-week 
year. 
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This $2100 for beginning professional 
positions has been set under the following 
conditions. It is considered minimum any- 
where in the country for the lowest grade or 
level of professional positions and is based 
on duties and responsibilities for the various 
Positions 


of this level normally require for satisfac- 


classes of positions of this level. 


tory minimum performance, one year of 
library school education. The basic mini- 
mum salary schedule established for this 
level of position has been set on the basis 
of the 1935-39 standard when the con- 
sumers’ price index, formerly called the 
cost-of-living index, of the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, registered 100 per cent. 
Fluctuations upward in cost of living would 
therefore be adjusted periodically by a cost- 
of-living adjustment plan. Adjustments 
below the minimum of the basic minimum 
salary schedule should not be possible except 
in a period of countrywide depression of 
considerable magnitude. In an area where 
the living cost is lower than 100 per cent, 
the $2100 is still justified as the minimum 
which should be paid for such duties. 

It follows that the same situation exists 
for the basic minimum salary schedules 
for the other levels or grades of positions 
and that, therefore, no salary less than the 
basic minimum for the specific grade is 
justified, 


Salaries Should Be Comparable 


N DRAWING UP a just compensation plan 

for the individual library, the committee 
must bear in mind that, on the social side, 
library salaries like those of other public 
employees should be comparable with those 
paid by the best private employers and, on 
the economic side, that even the lowest 
salaries should afford the staff member the 
means of maintaining a minimum standard 


of living according to the requirements of 
health and decency. 


The salary schedule of the individual 
library must be made, keeping in mind: 


1. The compensation paid in libraries in 
cities considered comparable because they 
have like situations and conditions 

2. The cost of living in the particular 
community 

3. The compensation paid for work per- 
formed in comparable occupations and pro- 
fessions where duties and responsibilities are 
of equal weight 

4. The salary schedule paid to other public 
employees in the community who hold posi- 
tions having duties and responsibilities of 
equal weight with those performed by the 
various services in the library—professional, 
subprofessional, and clerical 

5. The compensation of school teachers and 
faculty members in nearby educational institu- 
tions. 

6. Salaries in force for similar work in 
libraries in nearby communities. 


The salaries paid by other libraries in 
the area play a major part in developing 
the salary schedule of the particular library. 
It is because of this, if for no other reason, 
that the committees of the various libraries 
of an area must work together to set up 
an equitable salary pattern for the area 
as a whole. Library salaries for the entire 
metropolitan area must be seen as a unit. 
This does not mean that the same salary 
schedule will be used in Gary and Evans- 
ton public libraries, but it does mean that a 
proper relationship should exist between the 
two schedules. 


Activities of Over-All Committee 


N OVER-ALL committee of representa- 
A tives of the individual library com- 
mittees could make over-all studies, enlist 
the advice and help of lay citizens in formu- 
lating a program of action, inform the 
public of the emergency which exists, work 
for the improvement of salary conditions 
for 1947, and set up a long-range program 


for the future. Until a long-range program 
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for salaries and other personnel policies is 
developed, the shortage will continue in 
libraries in this area and elsewhere. Short- 
ages mean the curtailment of library service. 
Library service must not be curtailed at 
the very beginning of the atomic age when 
there is more need than ever before for 
developing an informed public opinion on 
all questions. Librarians must take the 
initiative to see that there is no curtailment. 
In fact, they must see that library services 
Library service must be 
extended to those communities which do 
not have library facilities. Because of this, 
each librarian should work for the passage 


are increased. 


of the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion Bill which was reintroduced in the 


Senate January 6 and in the House in 
March. When the bill is passed many 
librarians will be needed for these demon- 
strations. Employing librarians will be 
forced to compete for the available supply 
even more strenuously than at present. Li- 
brary salaries must be improved and ade- 
quate systems of personnel administration 
developed so that young men and women 
of the caliber needed in the profession will 
be willing to be recruited. It is therefore 
necessary for trustees, administrators, and 
staff members to work together for the 
improvement of personnel administration 
in libraries. To thousands of us, librarian- 
ship has been, and still is, a stimulating 
profession. Let’s keep it so. 


‘Test Your Knowledge of the A.L.A. 


(A score of 70 would be amazing; 60 would be excellent; 50 would not be too bad; 30 
would be !!!!! Give yourself five points for each question answered correctly, except No. 8, 
which counts twenty points. Answers are on page 108.) 


1. The A.L.A. will observe its 75th Anniversary in 


numbers approximately _ 
(city). It will hold its 1947 conference in _ 


in 


It held its 1946 annual conference in 


(year). Its membership now 





_ and its 1948 conference 


2. Match the following names with the official A.L.A. position each occupies. 


(a) Rudolph Gjelsness 
(b) Mary U. Rothrock 
(c) Paul North Rice 
(d) Carl H. Milam 
(e) Nell Avery Unger 


Executive Secretary 
First Vice President 
Second Vice President 
Treasurer 

President 


LOO 
Swe ae 


3. A national foundation has given the A.L.A. two gifts of $1,000,000 each. Did the money 
come from the Mellon _____, Rockefeller _____, Rosenwald ____, Carnegie ____, or 
Filene _____— fortunes? 

4. Which of the following awards are made through the A.L.A.? Dana Publicity Award 
, Newbery Medal 


Lippincott Award 





, Pulitzer Prize , Trustees Citation ————-, 


5. There are (check nearest figure) 25 million _, 35 million ___——,- 45 million 


—_____ people in the U.S.A. without access to public libraries. This is a major concern of 


: 
: 
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what division of the A.L.A. and of what department 
at Chicago Headquarters 
6. True or False? 
The Executive Secretary decides how A.L.A. money will be spent 
There are fifteen members on the Executive Board 


The International Relations Office is maintained from Rockefeller 
Foundation grants 
The Second Vice President serves for only one year 


The A.L.A. President holds office for three years 


7. Check the cities in which the A.L.A. has offices: Chicago , Mexico City _ 
Washington, D.C. , New York City , Montevideo 


8. Fill in the name of the A.L.A. staff member Indicate by letter (a-g) the department or 
who is in charge of the following: office in which each of the following be- 
longs or which would handle the matter 





named. 
(a) Information and ( ) Placement service 
Advisory Services ( ) Public Relations 
; ; ( ) Booklist Editorial Office 
(b) LAbrasy Education ( ) Library Demonstration Bill 
and Personnel ( ) A.L.A. Bulletin 
(c) International Relations ( ) Accrediting library schools 
( ) A.L.A. Library 
(d) Membership ( ) Books for devastated libraries 


Publish] Manuscript for book or pamphlet 
(e) Publishing ( ) Classification and pay plans for li- 


(f) Federal Relations braries a 
( ) Advice on library buildings 
(zg) Accounting and ( ) Travel grants for foreign libraries 
Office Management ( ) Question about A.L.A. Constitution 


9. The person who has served A,L.A. Headquarters the longest, came, so the story goes, 
wher. she wore pigtails. Who is she? Norma J. Johnson , Blanche Dickerson - ; 
Cora M. Beatty, , Gwendolyn B. White , Grace Stark —____.. 

10. The A.L.A. paid out during the last fiscal year (check the nearest figure) : $1,000,000 

; $500,000 _ ___; $850,000 ; $200,000 _____—_—;:~ $2,000,000 _ 

11. The new A.L.A. division organized at the Buffalo Conference deals with (check one): 

hospital libraries , library education , trustees ___ , public libraries 


service to children 


’ 
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The Librarian of Congress Sent the Following 


Opinion to the Senate Committee on Education 


The Library Demonstration Bill 


s LIBRARIAN OF Concress I am writ- 
ing in response to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education’s request for 

an opinion concerning the Public Library 
Service Demonstration Bill (S. 48). 

I think, because of the position I hold, 
that I am better qualified to discuss some 
aspects of the bill than to discuss others 
and perhaps should limit myself to some of 
the problems of policy as they impress us 
at the Library of Congress. 

This report will not be concerned with 
the administrative machinery set up in this 
bill, on the assumption that any provisions 
which meet the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who is to administer 
the act, will be satisfactory. Neither will 
this report concern itself with whether the 
amounts of money provided by the bill are 
adequate for the purpose. 

The report, then, is concerned with 
whether the purpose of the bill is a good 
purpose from the standpoint of the nation 
as a whole and whether the proposals con- 
tained in the bill will work toward that 
purpose. 

The basic purpose of the bill as stated 
is “to aid the States in demonstrating pub- 
lic-library service to those people now with- 
out it or with inadequate service.” Implied 
in this is the assumption that the best 
interests of the nation require that all citi- 
zens have access to books and information. 
lt is also implied that, when people are made 
aware that the kind of thing in which they 
are personally interested can be made avail- 


able through books and libraries, they will 
attempt to provide these services for them- 
selves. The bill attempts to create that 
awareness by means of demonstrations. 

Need for books and information to per- 
form the duties of citizenship: A democracy 
exists by’ the will of the people. Its ex- 
istence is strengthened or weakened not so 
much by a decision on a single great issue 
as by innumerable decisions upon seemingly 
ordinary issues. ‘The public welfare de- 
mands a means of providing information 
upon which all of the people can base their 
actions. It requires information by which 
people can realize the implications of con- 
templated actions. The institution de- 
veloped in the United States for supplying 
unbiased, factual information of this nature 
is the public library. 

The value of this service to world peace 
is recognized by the UNESCO proposal 
“to encourage the establishment of public 
or popular libraries and museums where 
they do not now exist, as aids in the great 
labour of mass education which must be 
undertaken.””? 

The need of this type of library service 
is as great for an understanding of national 
and local affairs as it is for an understand- 
ing of international affairs. 

Relation of accessibility to use of infor- 
mation: The experience of librarians shows 


that the greatest factor in getting books. 


and information used is accessibility. 


1 United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. Report of the Program Commission. 
U.S. Department of State, 1946, p. 6. (Mimeo.) 
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The procedures for exposing people to 
good books are available and they work. 
Librarians do a lot to make selections of 
They 
are forever putting in front of people the 
better books of many decades. ‘They put 


good books over a long-time span. 


them on shelves where the public can see 
them, they display them in windows, they 
carry them to people by truck and book- 
mobile. 

Making materials available is one of the 
greatest services that libraries can render, 
making them easily available so that they 
are seen automatically without effort. That 
is what these demonstrations can stimulate 
in a large measure. 

Need for awareness of library possibili- 
ties: While we are the wealthiest nation 
in the world, we are not by any means the 
most adequately provided with library 
service. 

In some of the rural areas of this country 
people do not know that books and libraries 
exist. 

The people who run our state govern- 
ments are not fully aware of the value of 
these possibilities of library service, so that 
we need education all along the line, from 


the people in the rural sections, right 
through to the leaders in the community, 
to make them appreciate how the people 
will read if they are given an opportunity 
to read. 

The creation of this awareness is the 
great value of this bill. 

Conclusions: One of the areas in which 
we must make progress in this country, if 
we are to shoulder the responsibilities which 
are ours, is the area of library service. The 
level of education, the level of information 
on current affairs, must be greatly raised 
if this nation is to live up to its world 
responsibilities. 

This bill attacks that basic problem. It 
does not propose a complete solution but 
does propose to furnish guidance and stimu- 
lation so that the states and communities 
can solve the problem of furnishing library 
service for themselves. 

‘The demonstration proposed is a tempo- 
rary demonstration, it is moderate in 
amount, it is self-terminating, and the 
amount of control which the federal govern- 
ment would exercise is at a minimum. 

LuTHER H. Evans 
Librarian of Congress 


Answers to Questionnaire on Page 105 


I. 1951, 16,000, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Atlantic City. 

2. d, c, e, a, b. 

3. Carnegie. 

4. Dana Publicity Award, Newbery Medal, 
Trustees Citation. 

5. 35,000,000, Library Extension Division, 
Department of Information and Advisory 
Services. 

6. False, false, true, true, false. 


7. Chicago, Washington, D.C. 


8. First column: (a) Mildred L. Batchel- 
der, (b) Anita M. Hostetter, (c) Frederick 
Cromwell, (d) Cora M. Beatty, (e) Everett 
©. Fontaine, (f) Paul Howard, (g) R. E. 
Dooley. 

8. Second column: b, d, e, f, d, b, a, ¢, ¢ 
b, a, c, d. 

9. Gwendelyn B. White. 

10. $850,000. 

11. Library education. 
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: | To | hese Our Thanks! 
€ | 
y HE DRIVE to double the present number of special’ members of the A.L.A. is begin- 
ning to bring in results. The officers, Executive Board, and staff wish to express 
oe publicly their appreciation to the sixty-two individuals and firms who had already 
enrolled as special members at the time this Bulletin went to the printer (March 12). 
h There is still a long way to go, however. In order to reach our quota, we must secure 
f between three and four hundred new members before Aug. 31, 1947. We need the help 
h of librarians. Those of you who have already paid your dues for 1947 may enroll as 
. contributing members by sending a check for the difference between your present dues 
: and the form of special membership you choose. If you cannot participate in the drive in 
d this way, you can help by trying to secure one or more members in your communities or 
: by sending to A.L.A. the names of individuals who might appropriately be asked to join. 
t | Sustaining Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Chicago 
ea iio Floyd E. Thompson, Chicago 
t Edwin Allen Company, Chicago - Harold H. Swift, Chicago 
: Collier and Sons, New x ork ity " Mrs. Josiah Titzell, Georgetown, Conn. 
. General Foods Corporation, New York City pRB Wells, Minneapolis 
. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York Arnold Whitridge, New York City 
' City 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia : 
- Alexander McKay, Philadelphia Harry C. Bauer, Seattle q 
n Motion Picture Association, New York City Ralph A. Beals, New York City 
" Pocket Books, Inc., New York City Louise O. Bercaw, Washington, D.C. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City Anne M. Boyd, Urbana, IIl. 
; Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York City Elizabeth D. Briggs, Cleveland . 
United Educators, Inc., Chicago Hazel H. Erchinger, Philadelphia ‘ 
Herman H. Henkle, Washington, D.C. i 
, — Edward A. Henry, Cincinnati i 
Constiaating Clara W. Herbert, Washington, D.C. i 
A, J. Barnouw, New York City Paul Howard, Washington, D.C. rt 
C. E. Brookes, Baker & Taylor, New York H{arriet E. Howe, Denver 
City Esther Johnston, New York City 
Mary E. Campbell, Condé Nast Publications, [Leora J. Lewis, Chicago 
, New York City Flora B. Ludington, South Hadley, Mass. 
k Club Aluminum Products Company, Chicago fF. W. McDiarmid, Minneapolis 
t John F. Cuneo, Chicago Marian McFadden, Indianapolis : 
. Thomas C. Desmond, Newburgh, N.Y. Marion A. Milczewski, Knoxville, Tenn. 4 
J. Frank Dobie, Austin, Tex. Martha Manier Parks, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 
; Engineering Index, New York City Harry N. Peterson, Fort Worth, Tex. ; 





Alfred Harcourt, Riverside, Conn. 

Paul G. Hoffman, South Bend, Ind. 

Roy B. Jones, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
Thomas G. Long, Detroit 

Mrs. Carl H. Milam, Evanston, III. 
Thomas W. Streeter, Morristown, N.]J. 
Frank W. Nye, Agenda, New York City 


1Contributing members, $25; sustaining members, 


3100. 


Olga M. Peterson, Chicago 

Paul North Rice, New York City 

N. Orwin Rush, Worcester, Mass. 
Francis R. St. John, Washington, D.C. 
Ralph R. Shaw, Washington, D.C. 
Charles W. Smith, Seattle 

Xenophon P. Smith, Washington, D.C. 
Harold Spivacke, Washington, D.C. 
Margaret Stapleton, Tacoma, Wash. 
Carl Vitz, Cincinnati 
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Activities of Libraries and Library Associations Gleaned 


from Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


What They re Doing 


ROM a public relations standpoint 


there are two excellent reasons for 
You 


help the editor of the paper by giving him 


writing newspaper filler items. 


material that is a nuisance for his staff to 
prepare but which he needs desperately 
The 


editor appreciates this. To him it is a spe- 


when there is vacant space on a page. 
cial service. What is more immediately 
important to the library, you secure a con- 
tinuing publicity for the library service,” 
according to Isabella E. Swan, Program 
Planning and Development Department, 
Wayne County Library, Detroit 8. 

Of about thirty newspapers in Wayne 
County to whom fillers were sent, all but 
two of the weeklies are using them. One 
of the papers came out with a twenty-four- 
page issue carrying two headline stories and 
fifteen fillers from the library. 

Miss Swan warns that most fillers should 
be timeless so that the newspapers can use 
them as the need arises, but, if information 
which will go out of date is supplied, that 
Sub- 


jects which Wayne County has found make 


fact should be indicated on the filler. 


good fillers are: library history, circulation 
statistics, administrative information, rules 
facts about staff, book 
information, reference services, and reader 


for borrowing, 
interests. Fillers do not always need to be 
short, for sometimes a paper may need to 
fill as much as a column and will then use 
a feature-length story. During Lent news- 
papers will have more space than at any 
other time. 


UNESCO Discussion 


A round table discussion on “UNESCO: 
Rising Rival of World Distrust” was held 
at the annual winter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Association at Simmons 
College, Boston. Participants included 
Archibald MacLeish, Edward A. Weeks, 
Jr., and Milton E. Lord. 


Cincinnati Helps Relieve Shortage 


During the recent soap shortage, the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library discovered requests 
for books on soapmaking were piling up, as 
all the books were out in circulation. In 
order to ease the situation, one of the li- 
brarians visited a farm where soapmaking 
is a tradition and returned with a recipe 
which was distributed to inquirers. 

Invest a Book 


THE “Memorial Book” collection of the 
Public Library, Warren, Pa., received over 
$1000 last year. 
inserted giving the name of the donor and 


Special bookplates are 


the person in whose memory the donation is 
made. 
describing the system and listing recent ad- 


The library also issues book lists 


ditions to the collection. 


Milwaukee Union Film List 


The Milwaukee Public Library has near 
completion a union list of all 16mm. films 
available for rent or loan from nonprofit 
and commercial film libraries in the city. 
In addition, the list includes films avail- 
able through the University of Wisconsin 
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WHAT THEY’RE DOING ill 


Extension Division Film Library and some 
other films (for example Teaching Films 
Custodians films) with an indication of 
places where they may be obtained. The 
card for each film includes not only full 
information about the film but also about 
printed evaluations of the film. Reviews are 
clipped to the card when available. 


Books by Jeep 


Residents of New Jersey’s Morristown 
and Morris Township may receive reserved 
books from the Morristown Library at a 
cost of twenty-five cents via the local jeep 
delivery service. Books are charged for 
the usual length of time, without the use 
of the borrower’s card. 


If You Fly 


AN FRANcisco can be reached by air 

in a few hours from western cities 

and in a little over half a day from 
most East Coast and Gulf Coast areas. 

Five of the country’s major airlines— 
United, Trans World, Western, South- 
west, and Pan American—make San Fran- 
cisco a terminal on their routes. All have 
flights which arrive and depart at conveni- 
ent hours. In addition, United and Pan 
American provide regular daily service be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco. 

For example, four-engined forty-four- 
passenger planes will speed delegates to San 
Francisco from such key points along coast- 
to-coast systems as Boston, New York, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., and Seattle. 

Following are typical elapsed times from 
principal cities to San Francisco via the 


various airlines serving the convention city: 
Boston, 16 hours; Chicago, 10? hours; 
Cleveland, 14 hours; Dallas, 94 hours; 
Denver, 53 hours; Detroit, 14 hours; Hart- 
ford, 164 hours; Kansas City, 84 hours ; Los 


Angeles, 2 hours; Miami, 204 hours; Min- 
neapolis, 12 hours; New Orleans, 174 
hours; New York, 144 hours; Philadelphia, 
164 hours; Portland, Ore., 3 hours; St. 
Louis, 133 hours; Salt Lake City, 4 hours; 
Seattle, 3} hours; Toledo, 13? hours; and 
Washington, 154 hours. 

Airline fares are now the lowest in air 
transport history. Typical one-way fares 
from various cities to San Francisco are: 
Atlanta, $103.10; Boston, $125.10; Chi- 
cago, $85.45; Cleveland, $99.70; Dallas, 
$72.55; Denver, $59.35; Detroit, $96.90; 
Hartford, $121.50; Kansas City, $70.10; 
Los Angeles, $15.15; Miami, $131.30; 
Minneapolis, $84.45; New Orleans, 
$94.95; New York, $118.30; Philadelphia, 
$115.15; Portland, Ore., $22.90; St. Louis, 
$80.75; Salt Lake City, $27.80; Seattle, 
$29.15; Toledo, $95.70; and Washington, 
$111.35. 


Round-trip fares are twice one-way fares, 


and all fares are subject to 15 per cent fed- 
eral tax. Both fares and elapsed times 
quoted may be subject to change. 








Special Trains to San Francisco 


OW IS THE TIME to start planning 
your trip to the San Francisco 
Conference in June. Railroad 

representatives in Chicago are making a 
great effort to see that those traveling by 
train will have the last word in special ac- 
commodations. 

There are two reasons for the use of a 
special train to San Francisco. The first is 
the difficulty of securing first-class reserva- 
tions on the regular trains because the de- 
mand for these accommodations is still at a 
high level. The second is the possibility 
of enjoying a two- or three-hour or longer 
layover at one or two scenic spots. -A spe- 
cial train will insure plenty of first-class 
space and will also make possible stopovers 
not provided on the regularly scheduled 
trains. 

The Burlington and Western Pacific; 
the Chicago and Northwestern, Union Pa- 
cific, and Southern Pacific; and the Santa 
Fe have submitted proposals for special 
trains from Chicago to San Francisco. A 
fourth possibility is the Missouri Pacific, 
Denver, Rio Grande, and Western Pacific 
proposal to run a special train from St. 
Louis to San Francisco. Each road requires 
125 first-class fares to provide a special 
train. In order to accommodate groups 
from the New York and Washington areas, 
special cars attached to regularly scheduled 
trains can be added to the special trains at 
Chicago or St. Louis. 

All four roads offer extremely liberal re- 


These 


include return directly from San Francisco 


turn possibilities at no extra cost. 


by another road, or by way of Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., or Seattle via another rail- 
road on the same round-trip ticket. 
Running the special train with stopover 
privileges will increase the pullman charge 
slightly over the one-way regular pullman 


The trains 
will be scheduled to arrive in San Fran- 


fare on each of these roads. 


cisco around noon, Sunday, June 29, be- 
cause of special conference events scheduled 
for Sunday evening. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines plan includes 
arrangements for passengers traveling from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Atlanta, Louisville, and 
other points to join a special train at St. 
Louis. The itinerary will include the Royal 
Gorge, stopovers for sightseeing at Salt 
Lake City, a two-day tour through Zion 
National Park, and one day in Los An- 
Further 
information may be secured from Ernest 
J. Doerste, Room 840, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, and from the Library 
Journal and the April Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

In order to schedule a special train from 
Chicago or St. Louis, it is necessary to know 
by April 25 the information called for by 
the questionnaires at the end of this article. 

All railroads can add tourist pullman 
cars to the special train, providing the 125 
first-class tickets have been purchased as 


geles en route to San Francisco. 


indicated above. 

On April 25 a decision will be reached 
concerning the railroad desired by the ma- 
jority leaving from Chicago, and whether 
there is a need for a special train from St. 
Louis. An A.L.A. member in St. Louis, 
Washington, and New York will be named 
to handle details of reservations and final 
plans. These representatives will get in 
touch with you for a definite statement of 
your reservation. In case there are not 125 
desiring a special train, it will still be pos- 
sible to add special cars to regularly sched- 
uled trains either from Chicago or St. 
Louis, if a sufficient number request special 


car service. 
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From Chicago: 


Burlington and Western Pacific 


Leave Chicago Thursday 12:15 P.M., arriv- 
ing in Colorado Springs 10:45 A.M., Friday. 
Luncheon at a leading hotel and motor car 
drive through special districts, including visit 
to the Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun. Leave 
‘Colorado Springs 3:15, for Royal Gorge for 
brief stop. Arrive Salt Lake City 11:15 A.M., 
Saturday. Special motor car trip to the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle for special organ recital, 
luncheon at hotel followed by tour of the 
residential section, state capitol building, and 
the Salt Air beach. Leave Salt Lake City 
6 p.M., Sunday morning, 125-mile daylight 
ride through Feather River Canyon and 
through the Sacramento fields, arriving in 
Oakland 4 P.M. for ferryboat trip to San 
Francisco and special bus to hotels. Rates, 
including all expenses, are slightly higher than 
on the table. For example, two persons in a 
lower berth, each $136.30, including federal 
tax but not including dining car meals. One 
person in lower berth; $147.60. Full table of 
costs is on file with Cora M. Beatty at A.L.A. 
Headquarters and at the Gary Public Library. 


Santa Fe 


Leave Chicago 1:30 P.M., Thursday, June 
26, arrive Grand Canyon 7:45 A.M., Saturday ; 
leave Grand Canyon 7:00 P.M., Saturday, ar- 
rive San Francisco, Sunday 6:00 P.M. All day 


Saturday to be spent at the Grand Canyon 
with the sleeping cars parked for occupancy 
a few minutes’ walk from the rim. Motor 
drives morning and afternoon are available, 
also horseback and mule trips. Saturday 
night dinner at the canyon before leaving. The 
Grand Canyon side trip adds a total of $8.67 
first-class, $6.33 tourist-class, to the table of 
fares given on the next page. 


Chicago and Northwestern 


Leave Chicago 9 p.M., Thursday with the 
first stopover at Salt Lake City 9:30 A.M., 
Saturday, with four hours for visit to Mor- 
mon Tabernacle to hear organ recital, also to 
have an early lunch in the city. This is the 
famous overland route and is the shortest in 
the time required. 


From St. Louis: 
Missouri Pacific 


Leave St. Louis Thursday afternoon; 
Kansas City, six hours later; Royal Gorge, 
afternoon of Friday; Salt Lake City for 
three-hour stopover Saturday noon and day- 
light trip through Feather River Canyon. 
Highlights of this trip will be a short tour 
of Salt Lake City, including perhaps a visit 
to the Mormon Tabernacle for the organ re- 
cital, also a daylight trip across the famous 
salt beds followed by a view on Sunday 
morning of Feather River Canyon. Arrival 
in San Francisco late Sunday afternoon. 


April 25 Deadline. Return the questionnaire below or on other side to Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 


For those in the Chicago area or desirous of joining the special train at Chicago: 


1. Are you interested in a special train? 
2. Which of the three routes do you desire? 


3. What type of pullman accommodations do you desire? 
4. Are you interested in returning immediately from San Francisco to the Middle West? 





(In order to insure first-class accommodations, a return trip might be organized if there 
are enough people leaving San Francisco Saturday night or sometime Sunday. ) 


Signature 
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Table of Fares 
From Chicago: 


Railroad Fares and Sleeping Car Charges from Chicago to San Francisco 


First-Class Railroad Fare 


Fare Federal tax 


Round-trip, limit 3 months ..............-+---$99.35 $14.90 


Standard Pullman Sleeping Car Charges One-Way 


SN EEE Siete ceudendccencecnseeneeeee sa 18.25 2.74 
Woner Berth «....200.5: eee aio ocean Ree 13.90 2.09 
II ONE oo. 5: aisle vare earn bese t aer atte ware oa 25.55 3.83 
BIOS SOOM TOT BNE bo odd ékvinccscnsavncdesss 29.15 4.37 
NNN RN MANN ode ou: 0.0 viv w idid ee seare Gome o OSs 32.80 4.92 
RE IN aah sola ois ncaa aeviaale oe 36.45 5-47 
Compartment for two or more ............+0+: 51.45 9.9% 
Drawing room for two or more ..........+-.- 64.70 9.71 
‘Two bedroom ensuite for two or more ........ 64.70 9.71 


Intermediate’(Tourist Class) Railroad Fare 
Round-trip, limit 3 months ............-.+06. 81.40 12.21 


Tourist Pullman Sleepirg Car Charges One-Way 


RIN OME oo oe eae els, Wet eamalanicn 12.20 1.83 
SN NR Bion dw ee oasis lw sleds eerie eee ae 9.25 1.39 


From St. Louis 


First-Class Fare 


PED So niieddbs wine Caak as beeen sso 0, 8.20 14.13 
Sleeping Car Fare 

MMM TOME io oie de 6 0d.h oa * bee re er ee ane 17.35 2.60 
IL, sn. nd. sci debeaw anes e destannekie 48.55 7.28 


Intermediate (Tourist Class) Railroad Fare 
Round-trip, limit 3 months ................06. 77.15 11.57 
Tourist Pullman Sleeping Car One-Way 


ME da cgi tien eats caine nas eens 11.55 1.73 
ER eee ene ee ee ee ene bc oleaiie.« ee 32 


15% Total 


$114.25 


20.99 
15.99 
29.38 
33.52 
37.72 
41.92 
59.17 
74-41 
74-41 


93.61 


14.03 


10.62 


108.33 


19.95 
55.83 


Cc 
wn” 
—~ 
NR 


13.28 
10.12 
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April 25 Deadline. Return the questionnaire below or on other side to Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, 


Gary, Ind. 


For those in the St. Louis area or desirous of joining the special at St. Louis: 


1. Are you interested in a special train? 


2. Which type of pullman accommodations do you desire ? —————— 


3. Are you interested in returning immediately from San Francisco to St. Louis? - 





A.L.A. members on the East Coast planning to join a party at Chicago or St. Louis should 


answer one set of questions. 


Signature _ 
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The San Francisco Librarian Prepared This 


Article for Those-Attending the Conference in June 


The San Francisco Public Library 


LAURENCE J. CLARKE 


UBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEMS were estab- 
lished early in the history of the state, 

and to San Francisco goes the honor 

of having the first public library in Cali- 
fornia, being founded by a group of public 
spirited citizens in 1878. Its early years 
were fraught with the customary difficulties 
of inadequate space and lack of funds. 
However, five years after its founding, 
the institution reported a yearly circulation 
of 354,000 volumes. ‘The library grew 
steadily and as early as 1890, in addition 
to the central building, had three branches. 
On the morning of Apr. 18, 1906, the 
city hall, in which the library was located, 
was first wrecked by the earthquake and 
then burned by the fire which followed. 
Losses which seemed irreparable were sus- 
tained by the library: 142,000 books were 
lost; all newspapers and magazines were 
destroyed; all accession and _ borrowers’ 
records were lost; most of the branch 
libraries were 
wrecked. 


completely or partially 
From 1906 until 1912 most of 
the energies of the organization and its staff 
went into rebuilding the collection and 
planning the construction of a permanent 
building. 








@Mkr. Crarke is a gracuate of the University of 
California and has a certificate in librarianship from 
the University of California School of Librarianship. 
He was for several years secretary to the Library 
Commission of the San Francisco Public Library and 
is now its chief librarian. 


Od 





The main library building, constructed 
at a cost of $1,152,000, was completed and 
opened to the public in 1917. This beauti- 
ful building is designed in the artistic spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance. It is three 
stories high, built of steel and granite, and 
finished inside with travertine marble from 
Italy. 

A contemplated addition to the main li- 
brary would complete the present building 
as visualized when the library was con- 
structed in 1917. The rapid growth of 
the library and the need for expansion of 
services necessitate the completion of this 
project at the earliest possible date. The 
stack areas of the main library have now 
reached their capacity, and the need for 
additional rooms is. most urgent. Land 
for this purpose is available, having been 
provided when the building was constructed. 

In the budget for the current fiscal year, 
$20,000 was appropriated for the purchase 
of sites and $100,000 for the construction 
of libraries in the Marina and North Beach 
Districts. In the budget for the next fiscal 
year, 1946-47, Mayor Lapham has recom- 
mended to the board of supervisors the in- 
clusion of $60,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional sites and $75,000 for the construc- 
tion of another branch library building. 

A library commission of eleven members, 
appointed by the mayor and serving a term 
of four years, governs the policy of the 
library. The city librarian is in full con- 
trol and is assisted by a staff of 247 mem- 
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bers, of whom 70 are full-time professional 
workers, 35 full-time nonprofessional work- 
ers, 60 part-time workers, and 63 pages, 
engineers, carpenters, janitors, chauffeurs, 
etc. The library is an integral part of the 
city government and derives its funds from 
tax receipts. Section 43 of the charter 
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provides that a minimum tax of four cents 
on each one hundred dollars of the assessed 
valuation be levied, and appropriations con- 
siderably higher than that rate have been 
allotted for library purposes by the mayor 
and the board of supervisors over the past 


few years. 


SAN FrRANcIsco PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Library Demonstration Bill Retintroduced in House 


Tue Pustic Liprary SERVICE DEMONSTRATION BILL was reintroduced 
into the House, March 10, by Representative Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio. 


The House Bill number is now 2465. 
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Summary of State Legislation, 1946 


EupociA STRATTON 


OOD LEGISLATION is fundamental to 
the library service demanded today. 
In some states libraries are operated 
under laws passed twenty, forty, sixty, or 
more years ago. While it may be imprac- 
tical, because of differences in historical 
development and economic resources, to 
have a uniform library law for all states, 
each state must keep alert to the social and 
economic developments which have an effect 
on the demands for library service. Pe- 
riodic examination of library laws is essen- 
tial. Revisions of library laws to keep up 
with changing times to give the best possi- 
ble service in terms of the library’s recrea- 
tional, educational, cultural, and informa- 
tional objectives are necessary. Increased 
library legislative activities by states indi- 
cate the importance of library service to the 
people throughout the United States. 

Although 1946 was an “off legislative” 
year, since few state legislatures held ses- 
sions, legislation which greatly advanced 
library service was enacted in many of the 
few states whose legislatures did meet. 
Among these were Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. 

Of the states answering the annual ques- 
tionnaire on new library legislation, six had 
legislative sessions in 1946. Since legisla- 
tion proposed and passed in 1946 is in effect, 








@Miss Srratron, who is director of State Aid to 
Public Libraries, State Board for Libraries, Lansing, 
Mich., and chairman of the A.L.A. Library Legislation 
Committee, has been assistant librarian and head of 
the catalog department of the Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mt. Pleasant. She is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library School and has 
been a member of the executive committee, vice presi- 
dent, and president of the Michigan Library Association. 


a detailed summary of these acts follows: 


In Arkansas a constitutional amendment 
was passed which authorizes counties to levy 
and collect, upon a majority vote at a general 
county election, a tax on real and personal 
property not exceeding one mill on the dollar 
of the assessed valuation for the purpose of 
maintaining a public county library or a 
county library service. The act excludes the 
property tax for maintenance of a city li- 
brary from the tax for a county library. 
‘Significant in this constitutional amendment is 
the fact that if the question is voted favorably, 
the specified tax shall thereafter be a continu- 
ous levy. 

Louisiana enacted a provision for the crea- 
tion and the establishment of a state library 
and the incorporation of the books, property 
effects, and assets of the Louisiana Library 
Commission into the Louisiana State Library. 
This law also establishes a state board of 
library commissioners which assumes the pow- 
ers and duties of the former Louisiana Li- 
brary Commissioners. 

Rhode Island passed an act to appropriate 
five thousand dollars to continue the purchase 
of specialized technical library books, maps, 
charts, and pertinent reading material to be 
distributed among the armed forces in the 
state, to patients in Naval hospitals, and to 
special air hospital and other service groups 
in Army occupations overseas. This was in 
addition to an increase in the appropriation 
for the state library and the state extension 
services and in aid to the free public library. 

South Carolina passed legislation for the 
establishment of libraries in two county li- 
braries, the appointment of library boards in 
one county, and the consolidation of a city and 
county library. Legislation in regard to the 
erection of war memorials in various towns 
was passed. These memorials, although not 
specified as libraries, are turning out to be 
such. 

Virginia enacted legislation to establish new 
regional or county library systems and pro- 
vide state aid for established county library 
systems which have not heretofore received 
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state aid. Slight revisions were made in the 
manner of distribution of state aid. The 
librarian’s certification law was amended so 
temporary certificates could be made to sub- 
professional people without library school de- 
grees. 

Missouri. The year of 1946 was a busy 
one for the Missouri Library Association. 
Under the able chairmanship of Louis M. 
Nourse, laws were enacted to secure state aid 
for Missouri county libraries; to increase the 
rate of taxation in cities of six hundred thou- 
sand population or more; to authorize any 
county or other political subdivision to levy 
for library purposes, in addition to the limits 
prescribed in the constitution, an increased 
rate of taxation; to provide for the levy of 
additional taxes for libraries in constitutional 
charter cities, in special charter cities, and 
in other towns, villages, and cities; and to 
increase the appropriation for the Missouri 
Library Commission. The most far-reaching 
legislation in Missouri was-the act to establish 
a state library and create the office of state 
librarian and a state advisory board in the de- 
partment of education and to transfer all 
powers, duties, and functions heretofore exer- 
cised by the Missouri Library Commission. 
As this act included the provision whereby the 
general assembly could appropriate money for 
state aid to public libraries to be administered 
by the state librarian, it greatly implemented 
the realization of state aid for Missouri's 
public libraries. As a result, the legislature 
appropriated $200,000 for aid to public li- 
braries in addition to $12,000 for administra- 
tion of the state library and state aid. 


While no legislative sessions were held 
in the majority of the forty-eight states, the 
extent of the legislation proposed in 1947 
clearly attests the interest and industry of 
librarians, trustees, and citizens in further- 
ing the fundamental basis for constructive 
library service. 

Replying to a questionnaire submitted in 
February, twenty-eight states reported pro» 
This 


ranges from increased appropriations for, 


posed legislative action. for 1947. 


and. reorganization of, state libraries and 


state library agencies and certification of 


librarians, to constitutional amendments for 
increased tax support to public libraries. 
Because so many changes can take place 
between the introduction of a measure and 
its final passage, the proposed legislation in 
these twenty-eight states will not be dis- 


cussed in detail at this time. However, to 


enable those interested in proposed legisla- 
tion to know what is going on, a brief sum- 


mary follows: 


Constitutional amendments to increase mil- 
lage is being proposed in Alabama. Far- 
reaching revisions of laws governing mu- 
nicipal libraries (county, city, etc.) are being 
considered in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Vermont. Ohio proposes to restrict the 
establishment of new libraries to one type, 
to have uniform membership and terms of 
office for all library boards, to permit the 
establishment of regional libraries, to provide 
for certification of head librarians and county 
extension librarians, and to create a public 
library fund which will provide per capita 
state aid grants to the public libraries. In- 
diana and Vermont are proposing a new gen- 
eral law to govern public libraries of all 
kinds. Iowa and Minnesota propose legis- 
lative revisions for establishment and mainte- 
nance of county libraries. Montana has a pro- 
posed amendment to increase the millage sup- 
port in cities with large assessed valuation. 

Certification of librarians is getting in- 
creased attention in those states with no 
certification law. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and New Mexico propose new 
certification laws for 1947 enactment. State 
libraries also share in proposed laws. Georgia 
is planning a law for the reorganization of 
its state library; Indiana, a law to strengthen 
its state library; and Utah, to establish and 
organize a new one. 

Practically all the states whose legislatures 
convene in 1947 are requesting increased ap- 
propriations for the state library or the state 
library agency. Those states which now 
have a state aid law are requesting increased 
appropriations from the state for aid to li- 
braries. Some states are revising their state 
aid law to liberalize grants, and others, to 
give outright grants of money in place of 
books. 
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PICKUPS 


IBRARIANS of the Americas will open an 
[' assembly at the Library of Congress 
on May 12, 1947, which is expected to 
extend over a period of eight weeks and 
will include: a four-week conference in 
Washington; a three-week tour of U. S. li- 
braries; and attendance at the A.L.A. San 
Francisco Conference, June 29-July 5. The 
assembly is being planned under the direc- 
tion of Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, assisted by Francisco Aguilera, 
Marietta Daniels, and Roberto Perdomo. 


HE LOUISIANA STATE Liprary has 
ia a check for $10,000 from John 
M. Caffery, a former state senator, to serve 
as the nucleus of a fund for a future library 
in his home town, Franklin, and parish, St. 
Mary. It is hoped that the gift, the first 
of its kind to come to the state library, will 
give impetus to the library movement and 
encourage other Louisianians to assist their 
local libraries. 


HE SURVEY of reading interests in Rut- 

land, Vt., made by the editors of New 
Home Library with the assistance of the 
Rutland Free Library and the cooperation 
of the adult and teen-age population, showed 
some interesting results. A questionnaire 
was distributed to representative groups of 
approximately 10 per cent of Rutland’s 
population. Results showed that people get 
their books more often from the public li- 
brary than from any other source, with 
tural readers predominating in the use of 
the library. Magazines are the most 
popular source of information and world 
affairs the subject most widely read. 
Eleven of the fifteen groups surveyed named 


By the Editor 


reading as the first choice leisure-time ac- 
tivity, but the surveyors believe that the 
questionnaire would probably result in se- 
lection of reading as the favorite. 

An article on the results of the survey, 


“What Rutland Reads” by David K. 


Easton, appeared in the November 1946 


Survey Graphic. 


HE Public Library, Akron, Ohio, re- 

ports an increase of $33,000 in the li- 
brary’s appropriation for 1947, which 
amounts to 43 per cent more than that ap- 
propriated in 1044. 


NE OF THE most interesting weeklies 
O we have seen recently is that issued by 
the San Diego Public Library “Dedicated 
to a new San Diego Public Library.” Now 
in its second volume, the one-page mimeo- 
graphed newsletter mentions important and 
local anniversaries for the days of the week 
and adds other interesting comments about 
the library, the city, and books. 


HE National Committee on Atomic In- 
‘Pau held an Institute on Educa- 
tional Techniques, February 18, at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. Among 
the principal speakers were Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, and Emerson 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. Paul Howard, A.L.A. Na- 
tional Relations Office, represented the 
A.L.A. at the meeting. A similar institute 
was held in March in Chicago. 


MONG requests received by the A.L.A. 
International Relations Office was 

one from the chief librarian of the Wasa 
Public Library, Finland, asking for assist- 
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ance in getting library buckram for his 
library. The Library Binding Institute of 
New York, to whom the request was re- 
ferred, reported that a serious shortage of 
binding fabrics still exists in this country. 
However, Gerard B. Van Deene, National 
Library Bindery Company, West Spring- 
field, Mass., learned of the need and has 
sent a roll of buckram as his gift to the 
Finnish library. 


OUR CAREER AS A LIBRARIAN,” an 
7 ods by Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public 
Library, appeared in the February issue of 
Calling All Girls. 


O VETERANS make better college stu- 
D dents than nonveterans? This much 
discussed question and others of the same 
type, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York expect to answer 
by a comprehensive nationwide study in 
which a dozen colleges and universities will 
be asked to participate. The College En- 
trance Examination Board will conduct the 
study, which will involve the use of spe- 
cial achievement tests and questionnaires as 
well as personal interviews. 


T HAS recently come to our attention 
| that the Omaha City School System 
gives credit for professional growth to those 
who belong to professional organizations 
for as much as five years. A librarian wrote 
to the A.L.A. asking for a certificate indi- 
cating that she had belonged to the A.L.A. 
for as much as five years. That’s just one 
more reason for belonging to the Assocta- 


tion. 


HE 1945 issue of the annual Canadian 
Catalogue of Books published in Can- 
ada, about Canada, as well as those written 
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by Canadians, with Imprint of 1945, com- 
piled by the Toronto Public Libraries, has 
been published as a supplement to the On- 
tario Library Review. 


ROOKLYN Pus ic LIBRARY is now 
B granting an extra month’s leave with 
pay to all staff members who have served 
ten years; and a second month for the next 


seven years. 


HE ROADSIDE STATION pictured below 
5 pew built about six years ago by Mel- 
vin C. Bush (at left), the caretaker of the 
community hall in Beaver Falls, N.Y. 
Instead of throwing away the discarded 
books which had been given to him by the 
Beaver Falls Library Association for dis- 
posal, he and his wife mended them and 
started this station, which is named for their 


nearby summer Camp. 
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PICKUPS 


HE REVISED EDITION of the Foreign 

Commerce Handbook, brought out by 
the Foreign Commerce Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C., contains an introduc- 
tion to public library use in the section on 
bibliography of foreign commerce. 


EVERAL LETTERS objecting to the final 

list of “50 Outstanding Books of 
1946” indicated that this year’s selection 
was less popular with the members than 
any of those of other years. Because mem- 
bership response to questionnaires in the 
past couple of years has been comparatively 
slight, Headquarters staff 
wondered if those who wrote letters object- 
ing to the list and to the way the books 
are selected had themselves exercised their 
privilege to help select the books included. 
According to James E. Gourley, chairman 
of the Lending Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division which handled the work 
incident to the final selections, not one of 


some of the 


those who wrote in objecting to the list 
had voted on it! 
state librarian, said: 


One of those replying, a 
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By failure to vote in the final poll on 
“Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946” I pro- 
duced another one of those bricks which is 
paving that all too certain road, and I realize 
that I have no right to a personal squawk 
concerning the final selection. 

As a member of the A.L.A., however, I 
do feel that I must protest when the Associa- 
tion sponsors a list of books containing such 
a high percentage of commonplace titles and 
labels it “Outstanding.” 


My question is: If an unworthy list which 
will not reflect credit on the sponsor is pro- 
duced, why should it be published? 

In connection with the last paragraph in 
the letter, we at Headquarters wonder who 
is to decide when a list is “unworthy” if 
the A.L.A. is to continue its present demo- 
cratic method of selection. 


HE University of California at Los An- 
oT eles Library is profiting from the war 
memorials given to perpetuate the names of 
former U.C.L.A. students killed in World 
War II. Parents have donated libraries 
which belonged to deceased men or women 
veterans and have provided annual sums 
with which to buy additional books. 


Wants and Offers 


| )TICES OF wants and offers are accepted 
N from institutional members only. Such 
libraries are allowed fifteen lines of type per 
year free. The next five lines are one dollar; 
each additional five lines thereafter are sev- 
enty-five cents. 

University of Mississippi Library, Univer- 
sity, Whitman Davis, librarian, offers: South- 
ern Literary Messenger, v. 3, no. 1, 3, 5-6, 
8-12; v. 8, nos. 1-6, 8-12; v. 13, nos. 6-8, 11; 
Vv. 17, nos. 1-5; v. 18, nos. 1-8, 10-12—lot, $20. 

Dayton Public Library, William J. Hamil- 
ton, librarian, offers the following bound vol- 
umes for cost of transportation: American 
City, v. 10, 12; American Magazine, v. 77- 
80; Everybody's, v. 30-32; Garden Magazine, 
Vv. 19-21; Golden Book, v. 3-5; Good House- 
keeping, v. 58-60; Scientific American 
Monthly, v. 1, 3-4; Congressional Record, v. 


17 (15 bound parts) ; McClures, v. 6-24, 26- 
44. 
A.L.A. Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas, Library of Congress Annex, 
Study 251, Washington 25, D.C., Dorothy J. 
Comins, executive assistant, wants: 4 merican 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, June 1944, 
September 1944, November 1944 (2 copies) ; 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, 
January 1943 (2 copies); Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, January-June 1941 (2 
copies) ; Journal of Bacteriology, v. 41, nos. 
1, 2, 4 (or whole v. 41) ; Journal of Infectious 
Diseases, November-December 1940 (2 
copies); Journal of Laboratory and Clinical 
Medicine, June 1942, July 1942; Journal of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, January-April 1941 (2 copies); War 
Medicine, v. 1, 2, no. 2. 











A |. A NEWS San Francisco Conference 
. * June 29-July 5 


A.C.R.L. Executive Secretary 


E. W. McD1armn, president of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, has announced the appointment of 
N. Orwin Rush as executive secretary of 
the A.C.R.L. Mr. Rush will have his office 
at the Headquarters of the A.L.A. at 50 
E. Huron St. Therefore, in the future 
college and university librarians will have a 
specialist at A.L.A. Headquarters who can 
handle all questions affecting college, uni- 
versity, and research librarians. 

Mr. Rush, a native of Oklahoma, re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Friends Uni- 
rersity in 1931 and his B.S. and M.S. from 
the Columbia University School of Library 
Service in 1932 and 1940 respectively. 
After graduating from library school, for 
three years he was supervisor of stacks at 
the New York Public Library, for three 
years assistant in charge of the main read- 
ing room at the New York Public Library, 
from 1936-45 librarian of Colby College, 
Waterville, Me., and since 1945 librarian 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


New LR.O. Director 


On Marcu 31 Marion A. Milczewski 
left his position as director of A.L.A. In- 
ternational Relations Office to conduct a 
survey of library resources in the Tennessee 
Valley under the sponsorship of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Library Council. Frederick 
Cromwell, librarian of the University of 
Arizona at Tucson, began his service as the 
director of the office for the remainder of 
the calendar year. Mr. Cromwell, who 
began his new duties in Washington on 
April 1, is a native of Arizona, has been 
librarian of the University of Arizona, 





assistant librarian of the University of 
Arizona and of Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education; attended Stanford Uni- 
versity, the University of Arizona, the 
University of California School of Li- 
brarianship, and the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School (the last on a 
university fellowship); and is a member 


of Phi Beta Kappa and of Phi Kappa Phi. 
1948 A.L.A. Conference 


Tue Executive Boarp has authorized 
Headquarters to make arrangements to 
have the 1948 conference in Atlantic City, 
N.J. At this writing, arrangements are 
progressing favorably. 


Council Instructions 


IN AN EFFORT to help Council members 
to understand just what their positions as 
A.L.A. Councilors require, on recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Council Practice 
and Procedure, a statement has been pre- 
pared on duties, responsibilities, and general 
practice of the A.L.A. Council. All present 
members of the Council have been sent the 
statement and in the future new Coun- 
cilors will receive such a statement. 


Buildings Meeting 

On Fepruary 26-27 the following li- 
brarians representing large city libraries met 
at A.L.A. Headquarters to discuss building 
plans: Merrill Coe, municipal architect of 
Washington, D.C.; Edward Geier Free- 
hafer, New York Public Library; Alex- 
ander Galt, Buffalo Public Library; Rich- 
ard E. Krug, Milwaukee Public Library; 
Milton E. Lord, Boston Public Library; 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li- 
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brary; Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Li- 
brary ; Carl Vitz, Cincinnati Public Library ; 
Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver Public Library; 
Francis Keally, architect of New York 
City; and Mrs. Rosemary Caldwell, A.L.A. 
Headquarters librarian, the last two of 
whom represented the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning. 

The meeting had been suggested by Mr. 
Wyer and was called through Ernest I. 
Miller, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Library Architecture and Building 
Planning. The success of the discussion is 
indicated by the fact that those attending 
plan to have several further meetings for 
discussion of mutual problems of building 
planning, the first tentatively scheduled for 
April 22-23 at Princeton. 


Library Education Division 
Nominations 

THE SLATE of nominees for the 1947-48 
officers of the Library Education Division 
is as follows: 


PRESIDENT 


Richard H. Logsdon, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. (now presi- 


dent-elect) 
Vice PresIpDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Mary V. Gaver, State Teachers College 
Library, Trenton, N.J. 
TREASURER 


John Mackenzie Cory, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley, Calif. 


There is no nomination for secretary since 
the present secretary, Ruth Fine, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget Library, Washington, 
D.C., was elected for a three-year term last 
June. 


The White Award Canceled 


On pace 61 of the February Bulletin 
announcement was made of the adoption by 
Council of the proposal of the Special Com- 


mittee on the White Award to change the 
award from a medal for an outstanding 
piece of professional writing every two years 
to a library scholarship to be awarded the 
school making the most original constructive 
contribution in education for librarianship. 
Since then it has been discovered that there 
was a misunderstanding about the arrange- 
ments between James T. White, donor of 
the award, and the Special Committee on 
the White Award. Mr. White has stated 
that he cannot accept the recommendations 
of the A.L.A. committee and therefore the 
library scholarship will not be awarded. 


Proposal for Cataloging 
Division Constitutional Amendment 

THE Special Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution of the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification has prepared a draft 
of a new constitution and by-laws which has 
received the endorsement of the required 
number of members of the division and 
which is to be reported at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the division in accordance with 
Article XI of the constitution. A provision 
in this article provides that the secretary- 
treasurer of the division shall publish pro- 
posals for amendment submitted to him in 
the official publication of the American Li- 
brary Association at least two months before 
the annual business meeting. 

The American Library Association and 
the editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin have, for 
reasons of editorial policy, declined the re- 
quest of the division for publication of the 
draft, except at a prohibitive cost. Since 
under these circumstances compliance with 
the stipulation of the constitution, relating 
to publication of proposed amendments in 
the 4.L.A. Bulletin, is impossible for rea- 
sons beyond the control of the division, an 
amendment to the constitution will be neces- 
sary in order to allow that members may be 
duly notified of proposed amendments 
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through a medium other than the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin. In order to enable the members 
to vote on the draft of the revised constitu- 
tion and by-laws at the 1947 annual meet- 
ing, the change in the mode of notification 
will have to be made applicable to the pro- 
posed revision.. The time limit required for 
the previous notice and its scope will not be 
affected by the amendment. 

In accordance with Article XI of the 
Constitution of the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification of the American Library 
Association and after endorsement by the 
required number of members of the division, 
the following proposal for amendment of 
the constitution of that division is. hereby 
published : 


In Article XI, Section 1 of the constitution 
strike out the words “he shall publish them 
in the official publication of the American Li- 
brary Association” and substitute the words 
“he shall publish them in the News Notes of 
the board of directors, or otherwise notify 
each member of the division in writing.” This 
amendment shall be applicable to the notice 
of the proposal for revision of the constitution 
and by-laws to be reported at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

Auice E. PHe tps, Secretary-Treasurer 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 


ficatio n 


The editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin felt 
that using approximately half of one news 
issue of the Bulletin for the printing of 
revisions of the divisional constitution was 
an unjustifiable use of so much space for 
one division and, therefore, because of the 
disagreement between the division and the 
editor, the question was referred to the 
A.L.A. Committee on the Constitution and 
By-Laws. In his decision on the matter, 


the chairman of the committee stated that 
the official organ of the A.L.A. could not 
be committed by a division’s constitution 
and that the unfortunate situation as it 


now stands was the result of a mistake made 
by the framers of the original constitution 
of the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation. The editor suggested to the divi- 
sion that the 4.L.4. Bulletin staff would 
be happy to take care of editorial work on 
a supplement to the Bulletin or on an addi- 
tional twelve pages in a regular news issue 
if the division could pay for the printing and 
paper costs. ‘The division was unfortu- 
nately unable to assume the cost of publica- 
tion in the 4.L.4. Bulletin in either way. 
Lucite DEaAperRIcK, Editor 
4.L.A. Bulletin 


Junior College Regional Subchair- 
men 
Mary Harrison Cray, chairman of the 
Junior College Libraries Section of 
A.C.R.L., has announced the following 
subchairmen in the various accreditation re- 
gions of the United States: 


Southern Association of Colleges—Lola 
Rivers Thompson, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College Library, Stephenville, Tex. 

New England Association—Kathryn E. 
Parke, Green Mountain Junior College Li- 
brary, Poultney, Vt. 

Middle States Association—Dorothy Hill 
Staples, Finch Junior College Library, New 
York City 

Northwestern Association—Helen Ruth 
Montague, Multnomah College Library, 
Portland, Ore. 

North Central Association—Alice Eliza- 
beth Golden, Jefferson City Junior College 
Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 

State of California—Elizabeth Neal, Comp- 
ton Junior College Library, Compton, Calif. 

Regional committees are being formed 


under the leadership of the above chairmen 
to study the junior college library stand- 
ards of the various regional accreditation 
associations. Where the librarians consider 
the standards need elevation or clarification, 
they will make recommendations to the 
proper officials within each accreditation as- 
sociation. 
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The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Brief News of 


General Interest 





Religious Book Week 


May 4-11 has been designated as Re- 
ligious Book Week, in memory of May 10, 
1933, the day thousands of books were 
burned in Germany. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 16, has for free dis- 
tribution in limited quantities a 32-page 
book list, a colored poster, bookmarks, and 
a pamphlet of suggestions. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE FOLLOWING state and provincial 
library association meetings will be held in 
the places and at the times indicated: 

Connecticut Library Association, May 8, 
Avery Memorial and Bond Hotel, Hartford 

Maritime Library Association, June 26-27, 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton 

New England School Library Association, 
May 17, Nathan Bishop Jr. High School, 
Providence, R.I. 

Rhode Island Library Association, May 20, 
Kingston 

South Dakota Library Association, April 
24-26, Sawnee Hotel, Brookings. 


Medical Librarians Meeting 

THE FORTY-SIXTH annual meeting of the 
Medical Library Association will be held 
in Cleveland, May 27-29, with headquarters 
at the Wade Park Manor. Included on 
the program will be a “Symposium on 
Visual Aids and the Medical Library,” as 
well as addresses by Dr. Morris Fishbein 
and Dr. W. B. McDaniel, II. 


C.L.A. Conference 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the 
Canadian Library Association (Association 


Canadienne des Bibliotheques) will be held 
on June 24-26 at the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. Included on the 
program will be film showings, panel dis- 
cussions, displays, and speeches by Margaret 
S. Gill, Freda F. Waldon, E. S. Robinson, 
Helen M. Harris, and W. Kaye Lamb. 
Also on the schedule will be a bus trip 
around Vancouver and a boat trip to Vic- 
toria. 


School Library Planning 


THe Marcu 1947 issue of the School 
Library Association of California Bulletin 
is a special issue on planning school library 
buildings. Single copies may be purchased 
for 30¢ from E. Ben Evans, Bakersfield 
High School and Junior College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


Graduate Summer Course 


THE University of Southern California, 
Graduate School of Library Science, is 
again offering a ten-week summer session, 
June 23-August 29, whereby students may 
complete the course in three successive sum- 
mers. Registration will begin on June 16. 


Cancer Control Month 


Durinc the month of April, which has 
been designated Cancer Control Month by 
Act of Congress, a fund-raising campaign 
will be conducted by the American Cancer 
Society, Inc., 47 Beaver St., New York 
City 4. As part of its national publicity 
plan, the society has bookmarks, designed 
by Rockwell Kent and Arthur Szyk, avail- 


able for free distribution. 
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Correction 


“CuHart—Requirements for Judicial and 
Administrative Naturalization Under the 
Nationality Act of 1940; Aug. 1, 1946,” 
mentioned on page 62 of the February 
Bulletin as available from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, is instead avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. (J 21.2: N 21/2), at five cents a 
single copy or $1 per one hundred copies; 
check or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents; 
currency may be sent at sender’s risk, but 
do not send postage stamps. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 

Pusiic AFFAIRS PAMPHLET No. 125, 
War and Human Nature by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall, is now available for 10¢ from the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York City 16. The committee 
also is offering for $5 all the Public Affairs 
pamphlets in print and new ones as they 
appear each month to a total of seventy. 


Gold Star List 


THis YEAR’s Gold Star List of American 
Fiction published by the Public Library, 
Syracuse, N.Y., can be secured from the 
library at a cost of 50¢ a copy. 


Out-of-State Students to Kentucky 


STUDENTS outside the state are now being 
admitted to the University of Kentucky, 
Department of Library Science, at Lexing- 
ton, according to Robert Deily, head of the 
department. Preference will be given to 


college graduates who are candidates for the 


B.S. in L.S. degree. 


New Courses at Columbia 

Two NEW courses will be presented at 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service this summer, July 7-August 15. 


Julia Wright Merrill, until recently chief 
of the A.L.A. Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, will conduct a course 
in rural, county, and regional libraries, 
Ernest J. Reece, Melvil Dewey professor 
at Columbia, will present a revival of a 
former seminar in education for librarian- 
ship. ‘The latter course is intended for li- 
brary school graduates who have had some 
experience in teaching or who have a definite 
interest in joining a library school faculty. 
These new courses are in addition to the 
regular courses offered by Columbia in its 
summer session. 


Teacher-Librarians Institute 


Tue North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is now requir- 
ing teacher-librarians in secondary schools 
with an enrolment of less than two hundred 
students to complete six semester hours of 
library science before September 1947. To 
meet this requirement the University of 
Denver School of Education and the Col- 
lege of Librarianship are offering two 
courses carrying a total of ten quarter hours 
of credit, at a rate of $8 per quarter hour 
during a six-week institute which will ex- 
tend from June 16-July 25. Housing may 
be obtained through the university at a 
dormitory on the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege campus. Application blanks and infor- 
mation on housing may be secured from 
Harriet E. Howe, College of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver 2. 


The Pacific Spectator 

THE FIRST ISSUE of the new quarterly 
review of opinion, The Pacific Spectator, 
sponsored by twenty Pacific Coast educa- 
tional institutions, appeared during the 
month of January. Single copies are $1 
each; subscription price is $3.50 per year 
from The Pacific Spectator, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, Calif. 
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On Tall Books 


TO HILLER C. WELLMAN: 


The Book Acquisitions Committee has 
given careful attention to the question of 
books over ten inches in height, about which 
you wrote to the American Library Associa- 
tion on Dec. 16, 1946. It is the unanimous 
decision of our committee that no action be 
taken in the matter. 

The letters I received from committee 
members cited various reasons for this con- 
clusion. Among them are the following: it 
is doubtful if the publishers would pay any 
attention to a complaint even if we made it; 
it is believed that very few librarians would 
support such a request on our part; many 
readers show a preference for large-sized 
books; adjustable shelves can accommodate 
books over ten inches, or these can be segre- 
gated without too much difficulty if they 
happen to use up too much space; decreasing 
height of a book would, in some cases, mean 
reducing the size of the margins or the size 
of the print. 

As you can see from this summary of the 
replies to my request for a judgment on the 
matter, serious thought was given to your 
proposal. 

PHILiips ‘TEMPLE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 


Increases in Book Prices 
TO ROBERT H. MULLER: 


Your suggestion, forwardéd to me by A.L.A. 
Headquarters, that a study be made of “price 
increases for domestic books and periodicals 
in order to provide librarians with the basic 
data for requesting supplemental appropria- 
tions during the current fiscal year,” has re- 
ceived the careful attention of the Book 
Acquisitions Committee insofar as it concerns 
books. A reply having just been received 
from the last committee member still to be 
heard from, I can now inform you of our 
decision. 

The consensus of opinion among the com- 
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Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





mittee members is that a survey of book 
prices, although it “would be very interesting 
and perhaps useful,” is not practical at this 
time. Assuming that the full cooperation 
of publishers were to be gained in assembling 
data for future. trends and assuming that 
satisfactory standards of measurement could 
be set for comparing past and present book 
prices and quality, “very little will have been 
achieved,” to quote one committee member, 
‘which the individual librarian could not 
easily have determined for himself.” 

Another member observes that “book prices 
have been advancing for the last four or five 
years, and from time to time the publishers 
have issued statements in Publisher’s Weekly 
and other trade publications explaining that 
costs of materials and equipment, and a rising 
scale of wages, made it necessary to increase 
the cost of books. In addition, there have 
been many lists of given titles showing changes 
in price. Obviously, the costs are not yet 
stabilized and there is no assurance that by 
the time a report was prepared and published 
it would have much value.” 

It may, however, be of some interest to 
you to learn, if you have not already heard, 
the following facts: (1) A 20 per cent in- 
crease in the Detroit Public Library book 
fund has been requested in order to cover 
rising prices. (2) Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publisher’s Weekly, stated in a 
lecture at the New England library conven- 
tion recently that libraries should increase 
their budgets for the coming year by 25 per 
cent. This seems to be what most librarians 
are figuring on. (3) Although the question 
of price increases for periodicals does not 
fall within the competence of this committee, 
one member volunteered this statement: “I 
am not sure that government libraries, such 
as the Department of Agriculture, might not 
have the information practically at their 
fingertips since they are required to put their 
periodicals out for bid.” 


PuHILiipes TEMPLE, Chairman 
A.L.A. Book Acquisitions Committee 
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Positions 


Wanted: Change, by accredited library grad- 
uate with five and one-half years’ administrative 
and eight years’ cataloging experience. Ag6 


Catalogers, with some experience, starting 
salaries, $2400. In applying, give age, education, 
and experience, and furnish recent photograph. 
Write librarian, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Wanted: Cataloger for library of large grad- 
uate Protestant seminary (app. 180,000 vol- 
umes). L.S. degree and cataloging experience 


required. Pleasant location, adjacent to campus 
of Northwestern University. Salary, $2100- 
$2400, depending upon qualifications. Write 


directly to librarian, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, III. 


Professionally trained librarian: Scientific 
training and experience advantageous. School 
of Pharmacy, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Wanted: Bookmobile librarian, graduate of 
accredited library school, experience not neces- 
sary. Salary, $2055-$2517. New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord. 


Wanted: Loan and reference assistant, grad- 
uate of accredited library school, experience not 
essential. Salary, $2055-$2517. New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord. 


Positions for catalogers with B.L.S. degrees 
now open, University of Maryland, College Park 
and Baltimore. Salary, $2200 increasing to 
$2750. Write Director of Libraries, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 


Houston Public Library wants: reference as- 
sistant with experience in technical and petro- 
leum divisions. Male, 30-45. Salary based on 
training and experience. 


Wanted: Cataloger, salary, $2400; assistant in 
children’s department, salary, $1980; general as- 
sistant, salary, $1883, in public library in South- 
ern city. Library school graduates or holders 
of state certificate. B2 


Wanted: Experienced cataloger to act as head 
of department. Send detailed application to 
Eugene P. Willging, assistant librarian, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Cleveland Public Library invites applications 
from graduates of accredited library schools 
with interest in the following fields: hospital 
service, business reference, general reference, 
fiction, work with young people, children’s work, 
Vacancies exist in main, Branch, and _ school 
libraries. Prefer young men or women under 
35 years of age who are interested in library 
service in a nonadministrative capacity in a 
large system. Beginning salary up to $2460, 
depending on experience. Annual increments, 
Attractive insurance and annuity plan. Address 
personnel supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14. 


Senior catalog librarian. $2400-$2600, depend- 
ing upon experience and training. Generous 
vacations and good retirement plan. Write to 
West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, 
giving education, experience, age, and small 
photo. 


Wanted: An assistant librarian who soon will 
be advanced to the position of librarian of the 
Bryan Public Library, Bryan, Ohio. A library 
school graduate, a woman, not more than thirty- 
five years old, is preferred. This library gives 
county-wide service with branches and stations. 
State experience and education. Write to C. L. 
Newcomer, Bryan, Ohio. 


Head of circulation department: salary range, 
$2472-$3096; L.S. degree and professional li- 
brary experience required. Also assistant 
branch librarian; salary range, $2100-$2616; L.S. 
degree but no experience required. Apply to 
Ransom L. Richardson, chief librarian, Curtis 
Memorial Library, Meriden, Cunn. 


Reference librarian wanted: B.A., B.L.S. Ex- 
perience preferred. Salary, $2100-$2400, de- 
pending on experience. Write Boise Public Li- 
brary, Boise, Idaho. 


Wanted: Art librarian, knowledge of history 
of art essential, B.L.S. highly desirable. Salary, 
$2100. Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Wanted: Assistant, Booklist Office, A.L.A. 
Headquarters. Requirements: Library School, 
public library experience, knowledge of books, 
ability to write critical annotations. Apply to 
editor of Booklist. 
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Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line; minimum one dollar and a half. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Pay- 


ment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 

Advertisements offering less than $2100, the minimum salary recommended by the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil, are accepted after advertisers have been reminded that $2100 is the minimum recommended 
by A.L.A. and that it is difficult to fill positions at that figure. 
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Is Your Library a Member? 





The American Library Directory (R. R. Bowker Company, 1945) 


lists more than 12,000 libraries in the United States and Canada. 


The A.L.A. has around 2200 institutional members, not all of 


which are libraries. 


Apparently only about 18 per cent of the libraries are supporting 
the A.L.A. through institutional membership. These libraries would 
appreciate the help of other libraries in making it possible through 
membership support to carry forward a much-needed program for 


service. 


Your library derives some benefit from A.L.A. influence and ac- 
tivity. The A.L.A. deserves its support. Is it one of the 18 per cent 


members, or one of the nonmember group? 
The A.L.A. needs the support of libraries as well as librarians. 


Join or renew for your library now. 


Membership Department 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11 
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BOOK NEWS 





MUDGE’S GUIDE PRINTINGS 
NOW TOTAL 19,000 COPIES 





A BOOKLIST READER 
MAKES A SUGGESTION 


Maybe you’d like to increase the salaries 
of your professional staff but can’t ‘find 
the money right now. If so, here is one 
thing you can do for them, and at a rela- 
tively low cost per person. Give them a 
subscription to The Booklist, to be sent 
to their home addresses. For a few dol- 
lars a year you can give your loyal help- 
ers this thoughtful professional bonus, 
and at the same time afford them a better 
chance to improve their knowledge of 
recent books. Even if it is “shop,” there 
really is hardly any more interesting 
magazine than The Booklist, because, as 
the dictionary-reading fellow said, it 
changes the subject so often. 


Building Planners 
Get Sane Pointers 
To Avoid Mistakes 


Reflecting the increased interest in li- 
brary planning and building, a second print- 
ing of Pointers for Public Library Building 
Planners now brings the total number of 
copies of this useful title up to 5,000. 

Published in 1945, the success of Point- 
ers for Public Library Buslding Planners is 
largely due to the wealth of specific informa- 
tion and suggestions it contains for the li- 
brarian planning to remodel or build. 

























Future Planning of College and 
University Libraries Discussed 


Blueprinting the future status of college 
and university libraries with suggestions for 
improvement of services and recommenda- 
tions based on the present situation, Col- 
lege and University Libraries and Librarian- 
ship is enjoying wide sales to all persons in- 
terested in future planning. 





Valuable Reference Tool 
And Buying Guide In 
Constant Demand 


The 19,000th copy of Guide to Reference 
Books, sixth edition, has just been printed, 
Orders for the valuable buying guide and 
textbook for the study of reference work 
which accumulated while the Guide was 
being reprinted for the fifth time, are being 
filled as rapidly as possible with ALA per- 
sonnel working overtime in their efforts to 
get the volumes to libraries as rapidly as 
possible. 

Describing over 4,000 reference works in 
more than 30 languages, the Guide is in 
constant demand as a text-book for library 
school courses in reference, as buying guide 
for all libraries, and as a research manual 
for the library assistant or research worker. 


Other Tools Available 


Also reprinted recently or in the process 
of reprinting, are other useful guides to ref- 
erence work, among them Reference Books 
of 1935-1937 and Reference Books of 1941- 
1943. 8,000 copies have been printed of 
each work. These books are two of a series 
of three supplements to the sixth edition of 
Mudge’s Guide. They bring the Guide up-. 
to-date and describe about 2000 new refer- 
ence works and new editions. 


Subject Guide to Reference Books, a time 
saver for the veteran and amateur reference 
worker, is also available in its second print- 
ing. Grouping books under 240 subject 
headings, it describes several hundred com- 
monly used reference works, not once but 
under every subject in which each offers 
information. Each time the annotation de- 
scribes a book’s specific use in connection 
with a particular subject. 








